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and finding none, forgot even ourselves and knew only that the world 
is wondrous fair and that “ nature never did betray the heart that truly 
loved her.” Thus seven happy days passed away. Not a cloud, figura¬ 
tive or real, flecked our sky. We sang and told jokes and listened to 
cowboy experiences. Were it not that provisions were getting low and 
one of our horses lame we would gladly have covered many more miles 
and stuck to the trail seven days longer. 


WOMEN AS PHARMACISTS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS * 

By SISTER MARY IGNATIUS 
Mercy Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

When asked to contribute a paper on “Women in Pharmacy in 
Institutions” I wrote to persons holding prominent positions in some 
of our best-known institutions, all of whom responded promptly, and 
the concensus of opinion not only favors but strongly advocates the 
employing of women as pharmacists in public institutions. 

From Miss Nutting, superintendent of the Training-School for 
Nurses at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, I quote the following: 

“ It seems to me that women are admirably fitted for pharmacy 
work. They are accurate, as a rule, painstaking, and conscientious, and 
have a love of detail. As to intelligence there need be no question what¬ 
soever. I can see no reason why women should not be successful in 
this kind of work.” 

Dr. H. B. Carriel, superintendent of the Illinois Central Hospital 
for the Insane, Jacksonville, Ill., says: 

“ In reply to your question concerning my opinion regarding women 
as pharmacists in the State institutions, I will say that I know of no 
reason why they should not fill such positions satisfactorily. If I mis¬ 
take not, they have women pharmacists in many of the Eastern institu¬ 
tions.” 

In addition to the two foregoing valuable opinions I will add still 
another from a person who has had some years of experience in the 
Cook County Hospital—namely, Miss Bose, superintendent of the Illi¬ 
nois Training-School for Nurses. Miss Bose says: 

“ I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion I see no reason why 
a woman could not do just as good work as a man, and in many respects 
better. Women naturally pay more attention to details in any line than 
men do, and with the same preparation for the work I see no reason why 

* Written at the request of the Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association of Illi¬ 
nois to be read at their convention at Portland, Ore. 
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she should not succeed as well in that as in nursing and in the practice 
of medicine. I believe that some of the abuses laid at the door of 
druggists would be done away with if women were more generally in 
charge. I should like very much to have the trial made here in the 
Cook County Hospital of a good woman in the drug department, and 
I am sure some features would be changed for the better; but, as you 
say, for political reasons obstacles are kept in woman’s way for this 
particular profession in State and county institutions.” 

I might continue ad infinitum, but the foregoing will suffice to 
prove that the prevailing opinion is that women are thoroughly suited 
to compound and dispense medicine, especially in institutions. 

From the earliest ages, as far back as we are able to trace by 
history, supplemented by tradition, we hear of women having a knowl¬ 
edge of and compounding medicines, chiefly herbs, the women of all 
parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, especially Europe and Asia. We 
read of the witches and hags compounding their secret decoctions, 
whether for good or evil intent; we read of their poisons, love potions, 
and health restorers. 

We may well believe that our Mother Eve, who knew the names of 
the herbs from the first, knew also their especial properties and how 
to apply them to the needs of her family, and that she handed on her 
knowledge to her children’s children. 

The Egyptians possessed wonderful knowledge in the science of 
medicine, but it was kept in one family or caste—chiefly, if not solely, 
among the priests. In Persia the knowledge of herbs and their medicinal 
properties was regarded with reverence almost to the degree of super¬ 
stition. Thus, through the ages down to the present day, women have 
gathered the vegetable products of their own country and clime and 
applied them to kill or cure, as the case might require. 

Women in pharmacy now is looked upon as something compara¬ 
tively new. This is only true inasmuch as the practice of pharmacy 
differs now from the practice of pharmacy in past ages. 

Since the earliest days of Christianity the care of the sick has been 
a sacred duty. This lesson was taught by the word and example of 
Christ Himself; according as Christianity spread and Paganism di¬ 
minished, in proportion the care of the weak, the lame, and the afflieied 
of all classes becomes the special care of the followers of Christ. 

In pagan days the weakling, the incurable, the aged—in fact, all 
who became a care or burden to others—were legally disposed of as 
uselessly encumbering the earth. But as the lessons of the Meek Teacher 
of Gallilee took root in the hearts of men, the whole face of the earth 
was changed. Monasteries and convents sprung up like oases in the 
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desert. They were soon peopled with earnest, zealous followers of the 
Law of Love. In those days the monastery was church school, and 
inn; the weary traveller found a resting place, the sick, t e age , e 
orphan, all who needed care or sympathy, spiritual or corporeal, found 

a refuge within those hospitable walls. 

Such establishments were our first hospitals. As years rolled by 
those institutions changed, keeping step with the progress of the times, 
but they always had members trained to prepare decoctions of herbs and 
dispense them to the needy. It would make this paper too lengthy to 
dwell on the changes time wrought during all those centuries. How¬ 
ever, one feature remains unchanged—namely, the woman in pharmacy, 
who is generally found in all hospitals under the care of the sisterhoods. 

The sister in charge of the pharmacy at Mercy Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill., is a registered pharmacist, being the first woman in Illinois who 
took the State Board examination. As this paper is in the interests of 
the Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association, it may not be amiss to state 
that the day she took the examination, fifty-seven men also took the same 
examination. Four men and the sister passed successfully; fifty-three 
men failed. This result only proves the necessity of the law which 
compels State Board examination. This examination was held in Spring- 
field, Ill., December 2, 1882. In the Mercy Hospital, Chicago, the 
sisters have had full charge of the drug department since 1S76. Previous 
to that date the internes prepared the prescriptions, each man preparing 
the medicine for his own patients. Those voung men at that time had 
a service of only six months; it is needless to say their knowledge of 
pharmacy was quite limited. The attending hospital staff frequently 
had reason to fear that the prescription work was not so accurate as it 
should be; therefore they requested that a sister be placed in the 
pharmacy who would be there permanently. The superior hesitated for 
a time, as she could not well spare a sister for that work. An event 
occurred which brought the need directly home. A sister died from the 
effects of a dose of medicine prepared and administered by an interne. 
Since then the sisters purchase and dispense all drugs and antiseptics. 
When the change was made it was noticed that the drug bills were 
reduced one hundred per cent., proving that a woman is more neat and 
careful in her work, and not so wasteful or destructive in handling 
materials and utensils. 

Several large hospitals in the Eastern States found last year, on 
balancing accounts, an enormous deficit, amounting in the aggregate to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. On investigating, the leakage was 
traced to extravagance in the surgical and medical supplies. 

The question of economy, then, is another argument in favor of 
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employing women in public institutions as pharmacists, thus reducing 
expenses and saving the taxpayer, who supports all public institutions. 

The Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association would suggest giving a 
woman qualified for this work the power to purchase and dispense all 
surgical and medical supplies and compare results. Moreover, it is 
generally conceded that where an educated, cultured woman presides 
peace and good order are generally to be found. 

Clara Barton. —Dr. Boswell Park in an address to the graduating 
class of the Buffalo General Hospital spoke very beautifully of Miss 
Clara Barton as follows: 

“ Trained nursing in the United States is in a large measure the 
outgrowth of the horrible exigencies of our Civil War, though the first 
school was not established in Bellevue Hospital till 1873. The American 
woman whose name is best known to-day in this connection is Miss Clara 
Barton. Miss Barton ministered to our soldiers from the very out¬ 
break of the war, first in hospitals near Washington, later in field hos¬ 
pitals during some of the most notable battles of the war, such as 
Antietam, Cedar Mountain, Manassas, and Fredericksburg, where she 
was superintendent of the Ninth Corps Hospital. During the eight 
months’ siege of Charleston she was the ministering angel of the troops 
that destroyed Forts Gregg, Wagner, and Sumter. She was again supers 
intendent of the hospitals of the Army of the James in the field. After 
the war she established at her own cost a Bureau of Records of Missing 
Men, and rendered services in this connection which only those can 
appreciate who have needed them. In 1870 she assisted the Duchess 
of Mechlenburg-Schwerin and some other German Princesses in organ¬ 
izing their hospitals. She entered Strasburg with the German troops 
when it surrendered, and at her own expense established industrial rooms 
and gave employment to three hundred wives, widows, and daughters of 
the French soldiers in making up garments for distribution among the 
poor. She forwarded several thousand garments thus made to Paris, 
and entered that city while the fires lit by the Communists were still 
burning, and remained there several weeks distributing her own chari¬ 
ties and those of several American friends. Subsequently she visited 
towns along the Rhenish frontier and did what she could to help atone 
for the ravages of war. But if one attempts to do justice to all the noble 
women who have gone into this work he must devote his whole life to the 
task, and perhaps fail even then.” 



